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REVIEWS 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION BOOKS 

As was to be expected, the junior high school movement is calling 
out a considerable number of textbooks in composition designed for use 
in grades seven to nine. Some of these, by authors who already have 
successful high-school composition texts to their credit, cover only the 
seventh and eighth years. 

On the whole these new manuals are somewhat better than 
those generally used in the older school. In the first place, their 
authors have been able to take advantage of improvement in the 
methods of teaching English made in recent years. In the second 
place, the junior high school, being a new organization of education, tends 
to encourage experiment and the breaking away from tradition. Inas- 
much as the usual textbook lags somewhat behind the practice of the 
progressive teacher, this tendency to admit the novel is proving distinctly 
beneficial. In the third place, these volumes for the intermediate school 
are, most of them, influenced by the present popularity of the project 
method. Really or nominally, as the case may be, they lay considerable 
stress upon problems or projects. There is in them, too, much more of 
induction, of the presentation of examples with directions for their study 
in place of the ex cathedra statements which characterize older texts. 
There seems, too, to be more abundant drill work, better handled. 
Moreover, discussions are more directly addressed to the pupil — are, on 
the whole, more familiar and easy than has been the custom hitherto. 
Finally, two of the four books to be considered here make use of prelimi- 
nary testing as a means of helping the children to see what knowledges 
and skills they need to acquire. 

The Sandwick series, 1 which is outwardly the most suggestive of 
change, since it is bound in three volumes, one for each year of the junior 
high school, is in reality an exception to almost all that has been said 
in the previous paragraph. The author, indeed, makes no profession 
of novelty or of any new point of view. Quite consistently, he puts the 
instruction first — in most cases even definition first and explanation 
afterward — then supplies plenty of drill of a mechanical sort, and finally 

1 Junior High School English. Books I, II, and III. By R. L. Sandwick. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co., 1920. 
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assigns two or three compositions in which the principle learned may be 
put into execution. It is not surprising to find that mechanics occupy 
more space than the principles of effectiveness. The strongest points 
of the series are the clearness and definiteness of the statements and the 
abundance and careful grading of the exercise material. In typography 
and binding also it is in striking contrast to most of the cheap work of 
the present day. 

Community English 1 definitely professes to be a setting down of 
material worked out during several years of teaching by the project 
method. In it chapters have been denominated "parts" — there are 
nineteen of them — and projects have been quite wisely rechristened 
"undertakings." The body of the text, however, somewhat disappoints 
the expectations aroused by the Preface. As a rule the undertakings 
are not especially interesting in themselves, but derive their chief motiva- 
tion from the accumulation and exhibition of the pupils' composition 
output. They are not always attractively stated, unfortunately. The 
greatest weakness of Miss Flagg's book is the fact that in it technique 
is as much underemphasized as it is overemphasized in the Sandwick 
series. An examination of the Index fails to reveal most of the terms of 
grammar and punctuation, and there is little more of rhetoric. This 
failure is one of the typical pitfalls for the experimenter with the project 
or social method. 

The Briggs, McKinney, and Skeffington books* make in their excel- 
lent Preface only brief mention of the belief that children learn best 
by the problem method, but they proceed to exemplify this belief in a 
very satisfactory manner. The various sections which would in most 
books be chapters are headed by "problems," such as "Making the 
Most of an Idea, " and " Planning and Outlining." The sequence in each 
of these sections is essentially that of (i) writing or speaking, (2) studying 
the means of performing such a task more effectively, and then (3) writing 
or speaking again upon similar topics. This would be nearly ideal but 
for the fact that the first writing or talking exercise is frequently stated 
almost as abstractly as the problems which name the sections, the assign- 
ment frequently being little more than a direction to perform any 
exercise typical of the problem set in the beginning. The authors have 
made quite clear the need for skill of the various kinds which they are 

1 Community English. By Mildred Buchanan Flagg. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1021. Pp. 266. 

2 Junior High School English. Books I and II. By Thomas H. Briggs, Isabel 
McKinney, and Florence H. Skefhngton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
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trying to develop, but it seems doubtful whether this is a compelling 
motive for composition by the majority of seventh- and eighth-grade 
children. The study of principles which follows the initial problem in 
each section is wisely distributed and the compositions used for study 
are very interesting — the older generation would say too interesting. 
Principles are developed before they are stated. There are not as many 
undertakings or projects following this technical study as would seem 
desirable. Instead the authors refer the teachers and pupils to Appendix 
G, where a large number of projects applicable to almost any community 
are suggested in very general terms. This will work very well in the 
hands of the teacher who has acquired some skill in the launching of 
such undertakings. 

The Hitchcock text, 1 the first one in the field, has not yet been 
excelled. Though not so attractive in appearance as the author's 
very widely used Practice Book, it seems in most other ways superior. 
Chapters here give way to ten courses, each of which takes up a specific 
kind of writing or speaking which the pupils should master. In this the 
author gets away from the four forms of discourse which unfortunately 
cling to him in the Practice Book, although not so far away as one could 
at times wish. Mr. Hitchcock has provided in a most gracious way 
plenty of opportunities for composition, interspersed with well-chosen 
advice about composing. Here more than in the earlier book he has put 
this advice in the form of examples and suggestions for their study. 
The great charm of his book lies in the naturalness with which he pre- 
sents both the undertakings — which his old training leads him to denomi- 
nate "tasks" — and the advice, and in the clever freshness of not a few 
of the assignments. Teachers who wish to determine for themselves the 
order of the topics studied or to choose assignments in accordance with 
local circumstances will do well to choose the Briggs books, but those 
who wish a ready-made, self-working, reasonably efficient course will 
find the Hitchcock satisfactory. 

1 Junior English Book. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 439. 



